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Martin E. Weaver 


The Ardabil Puzzle 


Any “student” of the great Shrine of Shaikh Safi at Ardabil in 
Adharbaijan, Iran, is sooner or later destined to become 
acquainted with the magnificent Ardabil Carpet in London's 
Victoria and Albert Museum (V&A), It is also true, of course, 
that many have heard of this most famous of all Persian 
carpets without knowing anything of its traditional (although 
not undisputed ) association with the Safi shrine. Few people 
realize, moreover, that, in addition to the renowned V&A 
carpet, there exist the remains of a second Ardabil Carpet, one 
that seems to have been an almost identical twin to the first. 
Both carpets appear to have been taken out of Iran in the 
1890s, and the second carpet now rests in the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 

In 1969 and 1979, on behalf of UNESCO and the Iranian 
government, the author conducted conservation studies in 
Iran of five monuments, one of which was the Shrine of 
Shaikh Safi. Two reports, which dealt primarily with the Safi 
shrine, were subsequently published for limited distribution 
by UNESCO.! Following these missions, in 1983 P. R. J. Ford, 
the English carpet expert, contacted the author in Canada in 
regard to a text that Ford was writing on the Ardabil Carpets.’ 
In the course of trans-Atlantic correspondence with Ford 
about the shrine and the status of research on the carpets, it 
became more and more apparent that, in the interest of gain 
ing a wider audience for these discussions, it would be a 
good idea to publish selected data from the original UNESCO 
studies as well as material that the author had presented in a 
lecture at Oxford University in 1972.3 Accordingly, this article 
briefly reviews the history of the shrine’s construction and 
then turns to a discussion of the ongoing attempts to find the 
missing pieces in the Ardabil Carpet puzzle. 


Shrine of Shaikh Safi at Ardabil 


Cultural Tourists of the Past 


Fortunately for historians of the Shrine of Shaikh Safi at 
Ardabil, it has been commented upon intermittently by 
European travelers from the 16th century onward. The first 
European accounts to contain any detailed information about 
the shrine are those of Adam Olearius, who visited the shrine 
in 1637; Pietro della Valle, whose account was published in 
French in 1658; and John Struys, who visited the shrine in 
1671. Certain similarities in these texts lead one to believe 
that Struys may have partially based his report on that of 
Olearius, and, since della Valle refused to go into the Prayer 
Hall and Tomb for religious reasons, his account of these 
fascinating areas is also secondhand (della Valle’s compan 
ion, Madame Maani, acted as his observer in these parts of 
the shrine). 

The 19th century saw many visitors to the shrine, and it is 


on their descriptions that Western scholars have largely 
relied for clues to the form of the shrine and its possible 
confirmation as a source for the Ardabil Carpets. The prin- 
cipal visitors who published accounts were as follows: James 
B. Fraser, published 1826; Sir James Alexander, visited 1826; 
W. R. Holmes, visited 1843; Sir J. and Lady Sheil, published 
1856; Lieut. Baron Max von Thielmann, visited 1872; Hon. G. 
N. Curzon, published 1892; and Friedrich Sarre, visited 1897. 


The Shrine Complex 


As the plan of the shrine complex shows (Fig. 1), the shrine 
consisted of a mass of buildings clustered around a series of 
interlinked courtyards.* Today there remain buildings and 
ruins around two large courtyards and one small one. In the 
17th century a fourth outer court was created; it disappeared 
in the 1940s with the demolition of the old main gate. 

As is discussed later in this article, only four buildings in 
the shrine were ever large enough to have contained one or 
both of the Ardabil Carpets, and even then some folding 
of the carpet(s) would have been required in the case of at 
least one building. These buildings were the so-called 
Masjid-i Jannat-sara, which lies at the northeast end of the 
inner court; the Dar al-Huffaz, or Prayer Hall, which is 
situated on the east side of the same court; the Chini-khana, 
or great porcelain house, which adjoins the east side of the 
Dar al-Huffaz; and the New Chillakhana, which is now in 
ruins and lies behind the southwestern facade of the inner 
court. The New Chilla-khana was built during the period 
when Sadr al-Din was shaikh at Ardabil (1334-1391/2). Its 
dome was replaced during the reign of Shah Tahmasp 
(1524-1576),° and was still intact when Adam Olearius 
visited the building in 1637. The dome collapsed sometime 
between 1703 and 1758.6 


Dating of the Large Buildings 


Owing to Alexander Morton’s continuing research since 
1972, dates can now conclusively be assigned to practically 
all of the major buildings. In examining the question of 
whether the Ardabil Carpets ever actually came from the Safi 
shrine, the importance of the dating becomes increasingly 
apparent. 

According to recent research by Morton, construction of 
the Jannat-sara (Fig. 2) was commenced in the 1530s by the 
mother of Shah Tahmasp as a tomb for Shah Ismail.” She 
never completed the work, however, for she fell into 
disfavor with her son Tahmasp and was exiled to Shiraz, 
where she died in 1540. It is possible that Tahmasp then com- 
pleted the building for some other purpose, perhaps even at 
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Fig. 1. General plan of the complex of the Shrine of Shaikh Safi 


one time intending it to be his own tomb (he was eventually 
buried at Mashhad ). Morton suggests 1540 as a likely date for 
the completion of the building. 

The Dar al-Huffaz was built by Shaikh Sadr al-Din Musa, 
when he was shaikh at Ardabil8 From. structural evi- 
dence, the writer has proved that the Chini-khana (Fig. 3) 
clearly antedates the Dar al-Huffaz, and was therefore con- 
structed during the 14th century or even earlier. Morton 


agrees with this conclusion and states that he favors the belief 


that the building known as the Dome of the Princes, men 
tioned in the Sarih al-Milk, was the predecessor of the 
Chini-khana? 

Excavations conducted in 1971 by Ali Akbar Safaraz of the 
Iranian Archaeological Service revealed no traces of buildings 
in the graveyard immediately next to the Chini-khana, but 
graves and pottery were found dating to the 14th and 13th 
centuries. The original function of the Chini-khana was 
almost certainly either that of a tomb, or of a hall for some 
aspect of dervish ritual. The existence of an extensive crypt 
beneath the building lends support to the tomb hypothesis. 
The building's current name relates to its conversion to a 
storehouse for the great porcelain collection of Shah ‘Abbas, 
who gave the collection to the shrine as a wagf, or pious 
endowment, in 1607-1608. The collection was actually trans- 
ferred to the shrine in 1611. Around this time, the old 
building was given a new, richly decorated interior, con- 
structed inside the original interior. In places there are large 
gaps between the two, and portions of the original decora- 
tion can be seen. 

The remainder of this article is devoted to the Ardabil 
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Key to the Main Buildings on the Plan of the Shrine of Shaikh Safi, at Ardabil 
1. Tomb of Shaikh Safi 
2. Dar al Hutfaz 
3. Tomb of Khwaja Muhiyy al-Din, now known as the Haram-khana 
4,5 and 6. Large iwan (4) flanked by two side chambers, now known as the vault of the 
__ _ Mutawalli. Once the location of the Dar al-Hadith 
7. Chini-khana 
10. Jannat-sara 
13. The New Chilla-khana 
30. Site of Old Main Gate 
31. Outer Gate, demolished 1321/1942 


Carpets, which have long been linked, if enigmatically, with 
the Safi shrine. 


The Ardabil Carpets 


Early in the present research on the carpets, the author was 
struck by a curious imbalance in the published material on 
the V&A carpet. Although the carpet itself is usually fully 
described in these sources—with some divergence of opin- 
ion on the date inscribed on the carpet—the history of the 
carpet’s acquisition and the manner in which it was con- 
veyed from Ardabil to London are dealt with, if at all, only 
perfunctorily. Moreover, the author could find no reference 
documenting the exact room in the Safi shrine from which 
the carpet(s) supposedly came. One would think that this 
fact would be fairly easy to establish, given the carpets 
measurements as provided by the V&A and the sizes of rooms 
in the shrine. Surprisingly, however, in trying to “fit” the 
carpet into the various rooms of the shrine on the basis of a 


Fig. 2. Main group of buildings in the Shrine of Shaikh Safi as seen from the Southwest 
From De Morgan, Mission Scientifique en Perse (Paris, 1894) |, Pl. Li. Photograph taken 
between 1875 and 1890 


large-scale plan," the carpet’s dimensions are larger than the 
current dimensions of any room in the shrine, with the 
exception of the Masjid-i Jannat-sara. What is more, despite 
what many people have surmised, it is highly unlikely that 
the carpet would have been laid on the floor of the Dar 
al-Huffaz (Prayer Hall), because to do so would have re 
quired that the ends and even parts of the carpet’s sides be 
folded under. 

According to P. R. J. Ford the carpet in the V&A measures 


10.34 meters (m) X 5.34 m (the V&A gives measurements of 


34’ 6” X 17’ 6”, which do not agree with the metric dimen 
sions in the length). Ford’s work has recently revealed that 
the wrong metric size (11.52 m) has been used by many 
authors for years, an error that may be traced back to F. Sarre 


in 1896. Ford has measured the lower long edge of the carpet 
as it was hanging on the V&A gallery wall, and found it to be 
10.34 m. However, the carpet is larger in its mid-section, and 


Ford agrees that a length of 10.52 m is probably correct."! 

The Prayer Hall main floor measures 8.90 m X 5.80 m. (If 
one includes the floor of the entrance ivan, one may add a 
rectangle of 4.70 m X 2.50 m, thus increasing the total length 
to 11.40 m, but reducing part of the width to 4.70 m. An iwan 
is a design feature of Islamic architecture consisting of a 
vaulted room or space that opens into a larger space or an 
external courtyard via a high archway. ) 

The Chini-khana (porcelain house) measures 9.70 m X 
9.70 m, or 10.60 m X 6.05 m (the latter measurements are the 
maximum distance across the floor from one iwan to the 
opposite iwan, multiplied by the width of the iwan; the 
measurements are taken just below the step up into the 
iwans ). 

Neither the Prayer Hall main floor nor the Chini-khana 
main floor, then, as currently constructed, is large enough to 
accommodate the carpet. Moreover, recall that it appears that 
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Fig. 3. View of the Chini-khana (left) and the Jannat-sara (far right), taken in 1897. From F 
Sarre, Denkmaler Persischer Baukunst (Berlin, 1901-1910), Abb. 36 


the two Ardabil Carpets were once identical twins. When a 
pair of carpets was dedicated to a mosque, it was usual for 
them to be laid side by side, which, in the case of the Ardabil 
Carpets, would make a square measuring 10,52 m?. The 


Masjid-i Jannat-sara would be just large enough for the pair of 


carpets to be laid together. However, the building has an 
octagonal plan, and it seems strange that such sumptuous 
carpets would be commissioned and made to such large 
dimensions and yet still not fit the floor properly. The 
octagonal plan even means that there would be four odd 
areas of floor left uncovered. 

The author has been unable to determine how large the 
main floor of the Chini-khana was before the early 17th 
century insertion of the present interior shell. However, it is 
the writer’s impression that the bases of the great brick iwan 
arches would restrict the dimensions of the original floor to a 


size somewhat below that necessary to enable one or both of 


the great carpets to be laid flat and without folds. 


Apart from the physical difficulties of getting the carpets 
into the shrine, there is the fact that Ardabil was in the 
troubled Turco-Persian frontier zone when the carpets were 
woven (in AH. 942 or AH. 946 [AD. 1535 or AD. 1539-40], 
depending on whether the craftsmen who made the inscrip 
tion wove a “6” correctly or a “2” reversed in error [see Fig. 
+]. Such reversals of this character often occur because carpet 
patterns are reversed and illiterate craftsmen could thus 
easily make a mistake ). Apart from the possibility for an error 
having occurred, we should accept the actual date as being 
AH. 940. 

It has been justifiably pointed out by some authorities that 
Tabriz was in a zone of unrest in the opening years of the 
reign of Shah Tahmasp, and one may conclude that it is thus 
almost impossible for the carpet(s) to have been made in 
Tabriz. The same reservation applies to Ardabil. It is unlikely 
that the best carpet weavers in the country would be sent 
into a potential war zone to settle down to the long task of 
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weaving such immense and valuable carpets. Even if one 
accepts that the carpets were made elsewhere, it is almost 
ridiculous to expect that the carpets would then be sent into 
a zone where there was a strong risk that they would be 


plundered by Sunni Turks. Quite apart from the hazards of 


war, the hazards of the roads should have been enough to 
rule this out; the carpets’ sheer size makes them difficult to 
move even today. ! 

In view of the number of unanswered questions, the writer 
sought the assistance of the Victoria and Albert Museum in an 
attempt to establish the true story of the Ardabil Carpets. 


Information from the Victoria and Albert Museum 


In response to a preliminary request for general information, 
the Department of Textiles of the V&A sent the writer several 
information sheets containing the history and a description 


of both the V&A carpet and the remains of the “twin” carpet 
in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. After studying this 
material, the writer then addressed further queries to G. F. 
Wingfield Digby, keeper of the V&A Textiles Department, 
asking, among other things, what documentary evidence 
existed to prove that the carpet or carpets did in fact come 
from the Shrine of Shaikh Safi. (The information sheets re 
ferred to “the Mosque at Ardabil” as the original source with 
out any direct reference to the Shrine of Shaikh Safi.) Digby 
then kindly offered to allow the writer full access to the 
museum's original files so that the matter could be studied 
firsthand. 

The museum’s filing system is organized according to the 
sources from which objects are acquired; the file on Messrs. 
Vincent Robinson & Company, Ltd., from whom the museum 
purchased the carpet, was therefore the first to be examined. 
In their correspondence with the museum during 1893, 
Messrs. Vincent Robinson & Company at first referred to “the 


Ardebil Mosque carpet” and subsequently to the “Holy Carpet 
of the Mosque at Ardebil.” At this stage it seems that the 
Shrine of Shaikh Safi had not been specifically mentioned." 

This is the first documentary evidence in the museum 
connecting the carpet(s) to Ardabil. It appears that since the 
Shrine of Shaikh Safi contained the only great buildings in 
Ardabil that were known in the West, it was assumed that this 
was the “mosque” referred to. 

In 1892 Henry Stebbing, a director of Messrs. Vincent 
Robinson & Company, published the first limited edition of 
his monograph, The Holy Carpet of the Mosque at Ardebil. He 
published a second limited edition of 50 copies as a beauti 
fully hand-illustrated book in 1893. He does not refer to the 
Shrine of Shaikh Safi. 

It is also apparent that at this time nobody in the V&A 
knew that a second carpet existed, although the carpet had 
been “repaired and restored,” as noted on the museum’s 
document titled “General Stores: Report on Objects, Received,” 
dated March 30, 1893, the day the carpet was delivered to the 
museum. 

The next entry of interest in the file on Robinson & 
Company concerned the visit to the museum of Shmavon 
Malayantz, on June 18, 1903. Malayantz offered the museum a 
small fragment that he claimed was from the Ardabil Carpet. 
He asked £25 for the fragment and said that if the museum 
purchased it, he would try to obtain more pieces from the 
carpet, which he had “seen in Persia.” A. F. Kendrick, then 
keeper of the Textiles Department, wrote in an internal 
memorandum dated July 7, 1903: “Price asked (425) for a 
small piece of a few square inches, places its acquisition out 
of the question.” That the fragment was from the carpet was 
apparently not doubted. Malayantz’s offer was refused, and 
there is no record of further fragments being offered. 

There are no further entries relating to the “Ardabil” until 
June 4, 1914, when Kendrick at the V&A wrote to Edward 
Stebbing of Robinson & Company, asked Stebbing if he 
could supply any more information about the “Ardabil 
Carpet” that the museum had previously bought from his 
firm. Kendrick also mentioned that the carpet did not appear 
to fit any of the rooms of the Shrine of Shaikh Safi. No answer 
to this letter was contained in the file; the accompanying 
Minute Paper, which appears to be dated “11 8 1914,” is in 
fact endorsed “No Answer” and is stamped: “DONE WITH. 
No further action may be taken on this paper.” Kendrick’s 
letter had said that it seemed essential to obtain all the infor- 
mation “while facts are in the recollection of people living,” 
which makes the lack of an answer even more puzzling. 

The last entry in the file is a copy of a long letter from a 
Maj. R. Jackson, a retired British army officer. This letter is 
undated, but its receipt was acknowledged by the keeper of 
the Textiles Department on September 6, 1966. It should be 
mentioned that before finding Major Jackson’s letter, the 


writer had suggested to the V&A the possibility that their 
carpet did not come from the Shrine of Shaikh Safi, and that 
perhaps it had been acquired in Iran from an unknown 
provenance and someone had decided to say that it had 
been purchased from the ruinous Shrine of Shaikh Safi. Such 
a provenance would make it easier to sell the carpet, whose 
size, dated inscription , and repairs would otherwise perhaps 
have aroused suspicion. This explanation would thus also 
make it plausible that these unparalleled carpets had been 
commissioned by a royal patron (a position that, on the 
thinnest of evidence, Edward Stebbing took in his book, The 
Holy Carpet of the Mosque at Ardebil).!4 

Stebbing’s book was obviously written for one major 
reason—to sell the carpet. In this rare work Stebbing claims 
that the carpet on which Anthony Jenkinson, the English 
16th-century emissary to the shah of Iran, had stood at his 
audience with the shah, was the “Ardebil carpet” that 
Stebbing’s firm possessed. Stebbing also said that the carpet 
had been “woven during a period of exceptional tranquility” 
in “the 12th year of the reign of Tamasp, AH. 942 or 1535 of 
our era.” So far as the writer is aware, this is the first time 
that the date is suggested as being AH. 942 rather than AH. 
946, as it in fact reads in the inscription. Note, also, that John 
Alexander Pope in his otherwise splendid book Chinese 
Porcelains from the Ardabil Shrine, makes the clearly er- 
roneous statement: “It was Jenkinson who brought back the 
great Ardabil carpet dated 1540 in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum” (p. 12, n. 14). 

Turning now to Major Jackson’s letter, Jackson wrote that 
he first went to Iran in 1919 and was subsequently in close 
contact with members of the staff of Messrs. Ziegler in Tabriz. 
From them, and particularly through a W. L. Flynn who was at 
that time a partner in the firm, Major Jackson heard parts of 
what could well be the true story of the Ardabil Carpets. 

In his letter to the V&A and in his subsequent correspon- 
dence with the writer, Major Jackson stresses the long 
periods that elapsed between Ziegler’s acquisition of the 
carpet in approximately 1892, the time of his first hearing the 
story in 1919, and today. One must naturally recognize that 
certain unavoidable inaccuracies may creep into what is 
primarily a story handed down orally. Even allowing for this, 
the essentials of the story seem to offer a credible answer to 
much of the mystery surrounding the carpets. 

The account may be summarized as follows: One night (in 
1892?) two representatives of the firm of Ziegler in Tabriz 
were offered a carpet that was said to have been removed 
from the Shrine of the Imam Reza at Mashhad. After much 
bargaining by the representatives, the carpet was eventually 
purchased for £150. It seems that the buyers might have 
raised this money themselves and that, at this stage at least, it 
was a private venture on their part. After a delay of some 
months, word of the carpet’s existence reached Constan- 


tinople, and from there a buyer offered £250. The represen: 
tatives in Tabriz were relieved to be rid of the potentially 
embarrassing “holy carpet’ and accepted the offer. The 
carpet was then taken to Constantinople. The story relates 
that the new owner in Constantinople subsequently offered 
it to the Louvre, in Paris, but because the price tendered was 
too low, it was sold in London (presumably to Messrs. 
Vincent Robinson & Company). The other carpet of the 
“Ardabil” pair had turned up after the first, and because of its 
poor condition, parts of it were sacrificed to repair the first 
carpet. Major Jackson remembers that an I. Moir, who was 
probably Ziegler’s manager at Sultanabad, told him that 
repairs were undertaken by Ziegler’s master weaver at Sultan- 
abad, and that new sections were made there to replace 
missing fragments. The second carpet was then said to have 
been sold to B. A. Altman of New York. 

This account still leaves a number of unanswered ques- 
tions, notably the reason for the delayed appearance of the 
second carpet and the timing of the process of cutting, fitting 
of inserts, and repairing. It is known that the V&A’s carpet 
had been restored and repaired by 1893, and also that 
Malayantz said in 1903 that he had seen pieces of the 
carpet(s) in Iran, which would have been quite possible if 
the two carpets had been “restored and repaired” there 
previous to that date. Regarding the selling price, Major 
Jackson believes that the Louvre Offered 36,000 gold francs, 
which, as stated, was refused. According to the writer's 
research, the gold franc was not current in France in the 
1890s, but the silver franc was and had a strict value in 
sterling of 8.84966 pence; however, it was usually reckoned 
at about 9.5 pence. This would make the Louvre’s offer equal 
to about £1425, which would seem to be a likely figure if the 
carpet was offered for sale by Messrs. Vincent Robinson at 
£2000. This point could easily be verified by examining the 
records of the Louvre for the year 1892. (At that time the price 
in U.S. gold dollars would have been $9,733.15 and in U.S. 
silver dollars $9,436.19. )'° 

A vast amount of research remains to be done. The 
problems of separating truth from semitruth, rumor from 
supposition, and later accounts from the original are typified 
by the passage in Major Jackson’s story that suggests that the 
carpets were originally made in Ardabil for the shrine at 
Mashhad. Since there would seem no point in anyone 
inventing the story that the carpets came from Mashhad, one 
must therefore investigate thoroughly the possibility that 
what has hitherto been regarded as among the most precious 
properties of the Shrine of Shaikh Safi might not in fact have 
come from there at all. 

Another piece of evidence that deserves mention is that 
after visiting the Shrine of Shaikh Safi in 1843, W. R. Holmes 
wrote of “the faded remains of what was once a very 
splendid carpet....At one extremity was woven the date of 


its make, some three hundred years ago.” He wrote that this 
carpet lay on the floor of the lofty antechamber to the 
principal tombs.'” This early reference has caused many to 
believe that Holmes was writing about the carpet now in the 
V&A. If there were other dated carpets or fragments of 
carpets among the many that have definitely been taken from 
the Shrine of Shaikh Safi to the Iran Bastan Museum in 
Tehran, for example, then one could immediately treat this 
supposition with extreme caution, since the dated remains to 
which he referred could be in the Iran Bastan. Other dated 
fragments could have been housed in the incredibly valuable 
oriental carpet collection of the Berlin Museum, which was 
almost totally destroyed by Allied bombing on March 10, 
1945. Again, the necessity for a complete inventory of the 
contents of the shrine past and present is underlined. 


Research since 1972 


Following the publication of the writer's Second Preliminary 
Study in 1971 and the Oxford paper in 1972 (see notes 1 and 
3), Dr. Morton and P. R. J. Ford have added further significant 
data to our knowledge on the Ardabil Carpets. Morton trans- 
lated a comprehensive inventory that had been made of the 
contents of the shrine in 1759. The inventory lists many car- 
pets both large and small, describing them in some detail, 
but the list contains no mention of anything resembling the 
two great Ardabil Carpets. 

Ford wrote to this author in 1983 that W. R. Holmes’s 
observation in 1843 was supported by another report that 
now lies in the Public Record Office in London. K. E. Abbott, 
the British consul in Tabriz in 1842, visited the shrine and 
wrote as follows: “In the apartment devoted to prayer there is 
a carpet bearing the date 946 of the Hegira, woven in with 
the pattern.” He added no further description of the carpet, 
but Ford feels that this must be the V&A’s “Ardabil.” If one 
accepts Ford’s contention, how, then, did the 10.52-m-long 
carpet fit the floor of the main chamber of the Dar al-Huffaz, 
which is only 8.90 m long? Ford and the writer have 
discussed this question at length, and both agree that while 
this could only be achieved by folding, the practice is 
certainly not unknown in mosques throughout Iran and 
Turkey. The writer has seen many mosque floors where as 
many as a dozen carpets are piled one on top of another, 
some mere fragments of very old carpets and others folded 
without regard for value or pattern, the lowest and oldest 
levels often rotting and the upper ones sometimes full of 
dust and fleas. 

However there are two carpets to account for. As men- 
tioned earlier, the Jannat-sara’s floor was large enough to 
receive the square that would have been formed if the 
carpets were laid side by side. 

We may never know for sure, but it is possible that the two 


carpets were commissioned for the Jannat-sara by Tahmasp, 
perhaps when he thought that the building might be his 
tomb. In later years when the dome of Jannat-sara collapsed 
as a result of an earthquake, the remains of the carpet(s) 
might have been transferred to the smaller Dar al-Huffaz, 
there to lie in the accumulating dust, where the dated 
fragments were seen by Abbott in 1842 and Holmes in 1843. 
An account of repairs carried out on the dome of the Jannat- 
sara shows that it was domed in the reign of Shah ‘Abbas | 
shortly after 1600. However, when Olearius visited the shrine 
in 1637 he failed to mention what would have been visible as 
a very large dome. It is frustrating that the dome is not 
referred to again until Holmes mentions that it was in ruins 
when he visited there in 1843. 

It is also conceivable that the two carpets were originally 
intended to lie in separate buldings, one in the Jannat-sara 
and the other in the Dome of the Princes, believed to be the 
forerunner of the Chini-khana. 

These propositions notwithstanding, all must agree that 
the omission of the great carpets from the inventory of 1759 
is a major obstacle in the path of anyone trying to prove that 
the carpets came from the shrine. 

It may be a little farfetched, but could it be that the carpets 
were in fact buried under the rubble of the collapsed dome 
of the Jannat-sara at the time the inventory was taken? This 
certainly could account for their being omitted from the 
inventory. This somewhat outlandish suggestion would even 
help to explain the serious damage that the carpets received. 
Such a suggestion is, of course, pure speculation and lies toa 
certain extent outside the proper realm of scholarship. Even 
if the carpets and shrine were not originally intended for 
each other, however, they are all still unquestionably among 
the finest creations of medieval Iran and merit every effort to 
reconstruct their past. 
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